WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
the fact that her agelong undisputed position was being menaced both
in the East and in the West The water under the bridges was no
longer stagnant but flowing. The old order was changing with a
vengeance, though most of us were still either too blind or too obstinate
to realize it. Wireless telegraphy was still unborn, electricity had come
of age, and the petrol-driven car was a bouncing infant, though horses
shied at it and the hansom-cab was still London's pride. People no
longer regarded it as impossible that "little pigs should begin to fly,"
and on Christinas Day, 1902, the Wright brothers had succeeded in
making their first epoch-making flight in an aeroplane over the sands
at Daytona. It had covered a few hundred yards and had lasted for less
than a minute, but it was a portent. All over the world, science was
advancing with gigantic strides.
The Foreign Office, however, when I joined it in May 1905, was
still very mid-Victorian. Lord Lansdowne, the author under the
auspices of King Edward of the Anglo-French entente, was H.M.
Principal Secretary for Foreign Affairs; and the permanent Under-
secretary was Sir Thomas Sanderson, who had held that post for more
than twenty years. Lord Lansdowne's Private Secretary, Sir Eric
Harrington, through whom alone nominations to the reserved occupa-
tions of a Foreign Office clerkship or diplomacy could be obtained,
had held his post almost equally long. It was a stronghold of that
immensely valuable asset in life, tradition; and though reform, both to
keep abreast of the spirit of the age and to increase efficiency in the new
scientific era, was long overdue, the old Foreign Office was irreplace-
able. To the last Queen Victoria would read no despatches from her
Ambassadors and Ministers except in long-hand, and handwriting was
still one of the subjects in the Foreign Office and diplomatic examina-
tions in which it was necessary to get a certain fixed percentage of
marks. After her death a few women typists, possibly half a dozen
in 1905, had been introduced into the Foreign Office, but all the work
of entering and registering documents, docketing them (i.e. folding
them up and writing a brief precis of their contents on the outside),
"blueing" telegrams (i.e. copying them out in special ink on a wax
board and making an indefinite number of duplicate copies of them),
and all other clerical work of that description was done by the clerks
themselves.
It was a job hardly worthy of the high standard of education and
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